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REJOINDER TO MR. SCHILLER 

MR. SCHILLER says that he found my discussion of his book 
unintelligible. It is evident that he did, and I am sorry, for 
I studied his book and made an earnest effort to tell the truth about 
it. I wish I could have put my opinions before him clearly enough 
so that he could answer them. 

As I did my best, however, I am not going to try again, except 
upon two points where I know I can remove his confusion with a 
word. 

He says: 

"At any rate, no one who has by painful experience acquired a 
proper respect for the intellectual output of eighty generations of 
logicians could possibly regard formal logic as an unimportant thing, 
or imagine that he was making a harmless concession to it by ad- 
mitting that it could legitimately concern itself with ' ' consistency in 
generalization. ' ' 

Now I did not say that formal logic is an unimportant thing, nor 
that admitting it could concern itself with consistency in generaliza- 
tion is a harmless concession to it. I said in effect that formal logic 
is an important thing, and admitting that it concerns itself with 
consistency in generalization is a formidable statement of its im- 
portance. Not to go into detail, I think Mr. Schiller's misconcep- 
tions here, and elsewhere, arose from his impatience of my article. 
Instead of reading it with attention to its structure and sequence, I 
have the impression that he swallowed it, found it disagreeable, and 
got rid of it as a whole in a very short space of time. 

The other misconception I can remove in a word, is this: He 
says: 

"I was accordingly not a little shocked to find that, though Mr. 
Eastman regarded his theory of knowledge as akin to mine, he 
could nevertheless assert that it 'puts value above truth.' For of 
course 'truth' to me is a kind of 'value.' " 

Now by "puts value above truth" I meant holds value to be the 
higher genus. That is, I meant exactly what Mr. Schiller expresses 
in other words when he says, "for of course truth to me is a kind of 
value." No other aboveness than that of genus to species was, or 
could well have been, present to my mind. 

Mr. Schiller's idea that I meant to say value is more valuable than 
truth, is not flattering to me. But then, neither is the rest of his 
reply. He seems to have discovered in some way or other that I am 
not very well educated, and while I have no feelings about the matter 
and do not resent his making it public in this way at all, I do think 
it is a little off the main line of the argument. That is, I think it was 
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all right to mention it, but he ought not to dwell on it quite so strong 
as he does, because it is one of those "extra-logical" forms of reason- 
ing that keep tempting us back into the text-book where we could 
classify it, and call it by a Latin name, and get all those other medi- 
eval satisfactions out of it. 

Max Eastman. 
New York City. 
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Hamann und die AufMarung. Studien zur Vorgeschichte des roman- 
tischen Geistes. 2 Vols. Rudolf Unger. Jena: Diederichs. 1911. 
Pp. 978. 

The publication of a standard work in the history of thought is not 
an every-day event. Such a standard work is Professor Rudolf Unger's 
" Hamann und die Aufklarung." In spite of its title it deserves to at- 
tract the attention, not only of the historian of literature and culture, but 
also that of the historian of philosophy. 

Johann Georg Hamann of Konigsberg, a good friend of Kant, Her- 
der's most intimate friend, admired by Goethe, by Hegel, by Schelling, 
Baader, Friedrich Schlegel and the German Romanticists, has been fol- 
lowed by a strange destiny in the history of thought. He was by nature 
a " crank," similar, in a way, to his more famous contemporary, Rousseau ; 
similar in other ways to Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, to Pascal, and 
again to Kierkegaard. There is indeed no doubt that the latter was al- 
most entirely influenced by Hamann. Cranks are, as a rule, in some re- 
spects superior to the majority of their contemporaries. That is the 
reason why the majority of their contemporaries do not understand them. 
But some men of genius do. So it was with Hamann. Quite unintelli- 
gible to the " Aufhldrer," he was an immediate precursor of the famous 
" storm and stress " period, a mighty inspirer of thought for the German 
classicists, and an important element in the philosophy of the early 
nineteenth century. Since that time his reputation has gone up and 
down. Prom inspiring the highest enthusiasm he has been treated with 
scorn or entirely neglected. Hamann was himself responsible for both 
these attitudes of the nineteenth century; for his writings contained not 
only sparks of surprising originality and profundity, but also a surpris- 
ing amount of real oddities and rubbish. The former are buried in the 
latter and all are wrapped up in a most mysterious and often almost in- 
comprehensible style. In order to walk, I should rather say to climb, 
through Hamann's writings one needs a guide. " My writings are words 
only," Hamann said himself. " The music which interprets them is miss- 
ing. This music consists of casual audita, visa, lecta et dblita, and the 
whole play of my authorship is a mimic art." 

To find a reliable guide through these words without music was 
hitherto no easy task. Most of the Hamann admirers were too much 
enthusiasts and too little scientists. Professor Rudolf Unger is actually 



